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508 Book Notices. 

He takes each province in turn, and emphasizes the characteristics that distinguish 
the region and its people. Such a book cannot be exhaustive, but it may be very 
instructive when written by a man who, like Mr. Doumer, is an acute observer and 
has had unusual opportunities for seeing and studying. 

Some towns of the East rival one another in trade just as they do in the Occident: 
The mother-of-pearl inlayers live almost entirely in Hanoi and Nam-Dinh, the capitals of Tonkin- 
There is a difference in their products, the inlaid work of Hanoi being done with much smaller pieces 
of shell, producing, many think, a finer effect and requiring more labour. But not a few discerning 
persons prefer the work of Nam-Dinh, though Hanoi has its numerous champions. There is similar 
rivalry between the embroideries of Hanoi and those of Bach-Ninh. Though the industry is mainly 
centred in the capital, Bach-Ninh has the advantage of being the home of a celebrated artist in this 
line, who draws to his large establishment much business from other towns. 

On his journey to the colony the author wrote a description of the French- 
African port of Jibuti (pp. 13-14), which is welcome. 

Die Baumwolle nach Geschichte, Anbau, Verarbeitung und Han- 
del, sowie nach ihrer Stellung im Volksleben und in der 
Staatswirtschaft. Im Auftrage und mit Unterstiitzung der 
Bremer Baumw ollborse bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. A. Oppel in. 
Bremen. Mit 236 Karten und Abbildungen. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker & 
Humblot, 1902. 

This extensive and scholarly monograph on the cotton plant, published by the 
author for the Bremen Cotton Exchange and with the aid of that body, appears as 
one of the most valuable books of information about this important plant and its 
industries. It is divided into two parts — a general and a more specially geographic 
one. The former presents in a systematic way the history, cultivation, manufac- 
ture, and trade relations of cotton and its ethnographic and economic importance ; 
the latter contains the regional treatment of the countries which produce cotton or 
cotton goods, their climates, soils, ways and means of cultivation, manufactures, etc. 

The earliest mention of the cotton plant comes from India, from which country 
it spread to the nearer Orient, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Spain. In China it does 
not seem to have been known even in Marco Polo's time ; and in Japan, although an 
attempt was made to introduce it as early as 800 A.D., it never amounted to anything 
before the re-introduction by the Portuguese about 1600. In the reports of Sir John 
Mandeville and his contemporaries it appears as the " plant sheep," a fabulous Ori- 
ental animal growing on a shrub or tree. 

The earliest cotton manufacturing among Occidental people was found at Ulm, 
Germany, about 1320, and durfng the next three centuries that industry developed so- 
much in various parts of Germany that even England got her supply of cotton goods 
from that country. The Thirty Years' War proved a deadly blow to this industry 
as to many others, and when the importation into England of cotton grown in her 
American colonies began, the foundation for the English supremacy was laid. Th e 
earliest attempts at growing cotton in America are recorded from Virginia (1621), 
from South Carolina (1666), from Louisiana (1697), and the first cotton was exported 
from Georgia by one S. Augsburger, a Swiss colonist, in 1739. The leadership of 
America in the production and export of cotton, however, dates from Eli Whitney's 
invention of the sawgin (1794), in consequence of which the production of cotton rose 
from two to forty million pounds during the decade of 1791-1801. At present the 
United States produce two-thirds of the world's cotton supply, with India, Egypt, 
and Turkestan as the next important producers. In manufacturing, England took 
the lead after the decline of the early German industries, which were carried to 
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Britain by the immigration of fugitive Protestant weavers from Germany, and further 
developed by the introduction of the mechanical processes of manufacturing. Most 
draconic laws were passed to prevent the communication of any information concern- 
ing spinning and weaving machines to continental Europe. Capital punishment for 
exporting machines was abolished only in the nineteenth century, and it needed the 
boycott on English goods imposed by Napoleon and the betrayal of English methods 
by forty English cotton workers who escaped from that country to re-awaken the 
German industries and to start new ones in the other parts of Europe. In the United 
States the first spinning machine was set up at Beverly, Mass., in 1787. 

Of the almost innumerable species and varieties of cotton, five types are most gene- 
rally recognized: (a) Sea Island (gossypium barbadense); (b) Kidney cotton (G. feru- 
■uianuni), to which the Brazil and "rough Peruvian" belong; (c) American Upland 
(G. hirsutuni); (d) Indian (G. Aerbaceum); (e) African (G. arboreum); each of which 
is adapted to certain climatic conditions and certain soils. On the whole, a warm 
and sunny climate, with plenty of moisture, except during the ripening of the fruit, 
and a light bottom soil are the prime requirements for the plant. It does not occur 
farther north than 37 , and cannot stand frosts. Therefore it must be sown fresh 
every year in the United States ; while in Mexico and other more southerly climates 
a plant lives through several years, occasionally up to as many as fifteen. The maxi- 
mum area under cultivation at one time in the United States was 25 million acres 
{1/6 of the arable land), in India 18, in Egypt 1.8 million acres. Under present 
conditions the average revenue derived from cotton-growing will give the farmer a 
comfortable income, but will not make him rich. Aside from the fibre itself impor- 
tant industries have been started in utilizing the seeds, mostly for oil (in 1881, 90$ of 
the oil sold as olive oil was found to be cotton oil); also for fertilizer, as food for 
cattle, and for medicinal purposes. The fabrication of wadding, gun cotton, col- 
lodion, and celluloid furnish important by-products. 

The ethnological value of cotton rests mostly, of course, on its use for garments 
among the primitive as well as the most civilized nations: a curious instance being 
reported from a Sudan tribe who clothe their warriors and horses in an armour of 
cotton wadding. It is also important as a means of subsistence for one hundredth 
of the world's population, furnishing employment to approximately fifteen million 
people; and in Tibet, the Sudan, and on the Senegal River pieces and rolls of cotton 
are used as barter, with a fixed monetary value. 

The greatest social change brought about by cotton manufacturing is the rise of 
the factory system, which was first applied in this industry, with all its good and evil 
consequences. The destruction of home industries and historical costumes by the 
production of an abundance of cheap, uniform" dry goods, the lowering of the stan- 
dard of life of a formerly rural and half -rural population by crowding them together 
in factories, the narrowing of their horizon by giving a whole town only one kind of 
employment for almost all its people, the widening of the gulf between the rich and 
the poor by dividing the population into capitalists and wage-earners, to the almost 
complete extinction of the middle classes, the evils of women and child labour — all 
these were first felt in consequence of the phenomenal development of the cotton 
industry. It is comforting to learn that in England, its oldest home, it has outgrown 
some of the evils attending it, and that to a great extent the cotton-workers of the 
great industrial centres of that country are the most prosperous, healthy, and self, 
respecting set ofpeople that can be found in any industry. 

Economically, almost all countries have derived and are still deriving a large 
part of their income from the taxes on imported cotton. 
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In the special geographical part of the book the United States are naturally 
given the most prominent place. During the last century the output of cotton in 
this country multiplied 145-fold, and it is still far from the limit of its possibilities. 
Even a moderate estimate promises fifty million bales per annum if all the available 
land were under cultivation. Texas alone, the youngest and already largest cotton 
State, could produce all of the present output of the whole country. Even the 
methods of cultivation are not everywhere up to date. It was not until after the 
Civil War that any fertilizer was used at all ; even then it was often used in a hap- 
hazard way, which did more harm than good, and only through the efforts of the 
Government experiment stations have more rational methods been adopted in recent 
years. 

While formerly the South produced only for exportation to the North or abroad, 
it now has a young and promising industry which already manufactures one-fourth 
of American cotton goods. England has materially decreased in the last decades as 
a consumer of American cotton — from 66$ of the American exports which it bought 
in 1870, it had gone back to only 39$ in 1900. The Pacific ports have received a 
good customer in Japan ; but she may soon have enough of Indian and home supply 
not to need any more American raw material. 

India, the cotton country next to America in importance, is both a producer and 
a manufacturer and exporter of cotton, with Bombay as its industrial centre and 
chief port. The factories, which were started with English workmen, are now filled 
almost exclusively with natives. The industry is largely handicapped by bad 
roads; the harvest, by Hindu holidays, which often coincide with the height of the 
harvesting season. In spite of that, India possessed, in 1900, 186 factories, with 
4.7 million spindles and 38,420 mechanical looms. The old Indian home industries 
have been almost entirely supplanted by the work of the mechanical loom. 

Of the other Asiatic countries Persia, and especially Turkestan, promise to 
become powerful rivals of this country in the production of raw material, through the 
attention paid and the encouragement and material aid given to the cultivation of the 
plant by the Russian Government. A constant increase of the number of good roads, 
low railroad rates, financial aid to the poor planters, and the work of an experiment 
station established in imitation of those of the United States, have already enabled 
Russia to grow almost all of its own cotton, and European Russia has conquered 
the former place of France in the list of the world's cotton-manufacturing states — 
England, United States, Germany, Russia, France. 

In China and Japan cotton has supplanted silk to a great extent ; some is grown 
at home, the larger part imported, mostly from India. In South America, Peru and 
Brazil show an encouraging outlook ; in North America, Mexico has made a good 
start, both in growing and in manufacturing cotton, and in Canada a considerable 
industry has lately sprung up. 

In Europe, England leads in the production of cotton goods and in the condition 
of its cotton-workers. In the last decades Germany has become her most powerful 
rival, and Switzerland and France excel in the finest cotton fabrics, which, in the 
former country, are to a large extent still made by hand. 

As a book of reference, this volume certainly has no equal in the market. There 
are some repetitions, of course, as certain chapters are likely to overlap in a book of 
that size. A large supply of good illustrations and maps, many of them original, a 
very complete bibliography, and an alphabetical index greatly add to its usefulness. 

M. K. G. 



